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if you have not, I desire you would. In the meantime
I will shortly tell you the subject of it, that you may be
the better able to judge of the justice of my criticism.
Lady Randolph, the heroine of the piece, was the daughter
of a Baron, who was a declared enemy of the house of
Douglas. A son of that family fell in love with her,
and married her privately. The father, having had some
information of it, questioned her about it. She, to avoid
her father's anger, which threatened her with instant
death, denied it, and took an equivocal oath that she
would never marry one of the name of Douglas. After
that her husband was killed in battle, leaving her with
child. She was privately brought to bed of a son, whom
she sent away with her nurse in great secrecy, in order
to be brought up in the nurse's sister's house.

It happened to be a rainy night when the nurse was
sent away, and as she had a river to pass, and neither
she nor the child had been heard of for many years,
Lady Randolph concluded that they had both perished
in the river. The play opens upon the anniversary of
the death of her husband, when she is introduced lament-
ing in a very pathetic soliloquy the loss both of her
husband and her child, which last she charges to her
own account, as being occasioned by the lie she had
told her father. We are likeways informed, in this first
scene, that she was then married to a second husband;
and the occasion of it was that Glenalvon, the villain
of the play, being in love with Lady Randolph, and
not being able to obtain her of consent from her father,
wanted to carry her away by force; but was prevented
by Randolph, whom at her father's earnest desire to
prevent such attempts for the future, she married. At
the time the play begins, the Danes had landed in
Scotland, and the country was all in arms to oppose
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